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THIS WEEK: 
Long Acre without the Coach-builders 86 
Personification 
More London Shop Signs 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday by Oxford University Press, s 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10._ (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, 
USA. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth _bindin 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at the 
above address. 


Memorabilia. 
WE have recently been looking through the 


latest Transactions of the Worcestershire { 


ogical Society—Vol. xvii of the New 
The first article is Part VI of the 
account of ‘Old Painted Glass in Worcester- 
shire,’ by Mary A. Green, whose death in 
January of last year was a great loss to the 
Society. We are a to learn that she had 
been able to hand over to the Society this 
iece of work complete. The instalment 
oad us deals with the churches of Himble- 
ton, Holt and Honeybourne, all of which 
contain fifteen-century glass. Mr. H. B. 
Walters gives us here the first part of his new 
edition of the Inventories of Worcestershire 
Goods taken in the days of Edward VI. 
These have been printed before, but not com- 
letely. Moreover, Mr. Walters is able to 
illustrate them from a collection comprising 
a good deal of new biographical and liturgio- 
logical material. The whole will be given in 
four or five instalments, arranged according 
to Hundreds. | Worcestershire contains five 
Hundreds, of which three, Halfshire, Oswald- 
slow and Pershore have preserved their in- 
ventories more or less entire. These, together 
with the inventories of the City of Worcester, 
are now at the Public Record Office. The 
contents of the churches are shown to be 
rich—a result, it is suggested of these Inven- 
tories having been honestly drawn up. They 
are good reading, as is the Preface, which 
gives an outline of the occasion for the taking 
of the Inventories and biographical notes of 
the seven Commissioner for Worcestershire. 
The Rushouts of Northwick Park, Block- 
ley, are an interesting family descended from 
one John Rushout, a Fleming by birth, who 
settled in England and was naturalised here 
in 1635. John’s son, James, was the pur- 
chaser of Northwick—possibly determined by 
the importance of the Cotswold wool indus- 
try. He prospered exceedingly both in 


affairs and by marriage with a wealthy 
widow ; served as member of Parliament for 
over thirty years; and was about to set out 
as Ambassador to Constantinople, when he 
lost his wife, and a few days later himeelf 
died. His successor, J ames, died early 
(having also lost his wife but a few weeks 
before) ; his son and euccessor died as a child $ 
it was his brother John who became the next 
notable Rushout. This man lived to be 
ninety ; sat as a member of Parliament for 
fifty-six years ; married Lady Anne Compton; 
did a great deal to improve Northwick ; ‘and 
now and again distinguished himself in 
affairs of honour. The last Sir John Rush- 
out, his only son, was created Baron North- 
wick in 1797; his most remarkable trait was 
his fondness for acting. On his death the 
family estates went to his widow (Rebecca, 
née Bowles) and the 2nd Lord Northwick 
during her life-time lived at Harrow Park. 
A great admirer of Angelica Kauffmann, the 
second Lord had the largest collection of her 
works in England. He died unmarried in 
1859; succeeded by his nephew. The 3rd 
Lord Northwick had surviving issue and with 
him all the honours of the name became 
extinct. He married at about fifty-eight 
years of age a widow twenty-one years 
younger, and their married life was so 
ideally happy that, in 1886, Lord Northwick 
made application for the award of the Dun- 
mow flitch, though this had then fallen into 
disuse. Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, the Editor of 
the Transactions, from whose lively and sub- 
stantial account of the Rushouts the above 
details are taken, gives the declaration 
— by the Lord of the Manor of Dunmow 
which accompanied to Northwick Park a 
flitch weighing 57 Ibs. 


THE beginner in the story of Heraldry will 

find very useful a paper in the number 
for October, 1941, of the Antiquaries’ Journal 
on ‘ The Dictionary of British Arms,’ where 
Mr. Anthony Wagner, F.S.A., Portcullis 
Pursuivant, and general Editor of the Dic- 
tionary. sets out the kind of information he 
would like to receive from contributors, and 
the mode in which this would best be pre- 


‘sented. The Dictionary of British Arms, 


initiated by a codicil of 1926 to the will of the 
late Lt,-Colonel G, B. Croft Lyons, will con- 
sist of two sections: an Armory and an 
Ordinary. The latter is the work designed 
in the codicil—‘‘ I wish that a new edition of 
Papworth’s Ordinary should be prepared to 
be published by the Society’’—and the 
Armory is to be added as being equally 
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needed, and to be constructed out of the same 
material differently arranged. 

The diyector of an expedition sent out in 
1938 to Northern France to investigate the 
hill-forts there, Mr. R. E. M. Wheeler, con- 
tributes an account of the survey carried out. 
Mr. Philip Corder, F.S.A., writes on Roman 
Pottery of the Hadrian-Antonine Period at 
Verulamium ; and Dr. Felix Oswald, F.S.A., 
on the origin of the Coritani. In 1934 there 
were discovered in an old cellar at Exeter, 
used for storage of tools by the Cathedral 
workmen, three pieces of Purbeck marble 
ornamented with quyatrefoil designs set in 
sunk roundels. These pieces of Purbeck mar- 
ble were identified by the late Prebendary 
H. F. Bishop as the missing portions of the 
tomb of Bishop Henry Marshall (0b. 1205), 
in which the effigy at present reposes on a 
tomb chest not originally belonging to it. A 
a. of these pieces, with illustrations, 
and the evidence for the identification, is set 
out by Mr. C. A. Raleigh Radfard, F.S.A., in 
an article of which Prebendary Bishop had 
seen the first draft before his death. 


UCH of the rubber of Malaya now comes, 
_ we under the ‘‘ scorched earth ”’ 
policy of destroying what may be useful to the 
enemy. We read lately that a substitute was 
to be made in Canada with petroleum carried 
by a pipe-line from the United States. 
Earlier, it was announced that commercial 
enterprise had arranged for large amounts of 
rubber to be produced in America. Thus, 
strangely enough, rubber returns to the side 
of the world where it started. The trees 
whence it is derived by tapping the fluid were 
once practically the monopoly of Brazil, and 
they are still called Hevea brasiliensis, earlier 
Siphonia elastica. The trade was taken from 
Brazil by Henry Wickham, who was sent over 
to procure the seeds in secret. They were 
cherished at Kew and passed on to the East 
Indies, Colombo and Malaya, which thus be- 
came the repository of the world’s supply. 
At first they were neglected and it was a coffee 
blight which encouraged planters to consider 
rubber as a source of commercial profit. Other 
vegetable sources can be used but the Hevea 
supplies the best caoutchouk, known as “‘ Para 
‘Rubber ”’ after the region at the mouth of 
the great Amazon river. In 1848 the trees 
were wild and seemed to belong to nobody in 
articular, as appears from Icte’s classic 
k, ‘ The Naturalist on the Amazons,’ chap. 
iv. Some time ago it was declared that the 
Golden Rod was to provide an efficient substi- 
tute, but we have heard no more of this. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LONG ACRE WITHOUT THE 
COACHBUILDERS. 


(See ante p. 72.) 


ONG Acre was the centre for some eight- 
eenth-century quackery. One of the 
known and much adivertised remedies wag the 
anodyne necklace, which was supposed to act 
as a miraculous charm for children when 
cutting their teeth. After wearing an anodyne 
necklace for one night, children who just 
before were on the brink of the grave with 
convulsions proceeding from teething trouble, 
would miraculously recover. The chief agency 
for their sale was Burchell’s in Long Acre. 
No. 78 Long Acre was Burchell’s anodyne 
necklace warehouse, and No. 79 was Basil 
Burchell’s factory for the same. Particulars 

were freely circulated as follows :— 

GIVEN GRATIS at Mr. BURCHELL'S 
ANODYNE NECKLACE SHOP in Long Acre, 
Cutler and Toyshop. The sign of the case of 
knives next shop to Drury Lane. 

‘Where on the counter it does Ready Lie 

For ALL who’ll step in for’t in Passing by.’ 

The anodyne necklace was a_ supposed 
remedy for other complaints, and the name 
appears on Plate 5 of Hogarth’s ‘ Harlot’s 
Progress.’ 

Dr. John Gardner, ‘‘ a worm ‘doctor,”’ was 
another quack in Long Acre. He erected his 
tomb somewhere and wrote an inscription for 
it years before he died. 

Charlotte Charke, the youngest daughter of 
Colley Cibber, was eccentric and erratic, and 
being thrown over by her father she opened a 
shop as grocer and oil dealer in Long Acre. 
Charlotte Cibber, dressed like a man, was 4 
good shot and followed manly pursuits, Her 
mother was forty-five when she was born. 
Charlotte was an unwelcome and an unex- 
pected guest. She married Richard Charke, a 
violinist and singer, but they separated—she 
charging him with ‘“‘ excessive irregularity, 
and after spending much time in “ tracing 
her spouse from morn to eve through the 
hundreds of Drury ”’ they parted. To support 
her chidd later she sold sausages and opened 
a “pub” in Drury Lane (Knight’s ‘ London, 
Vol. ii, pp. 347, 354). She also had a puppet 
show in James Street, Haymarket. Her auto 
biography is known to the curious, and was 
issued in 1755. She may have had ability as 
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an actress, but not as a writer. Her book is 
without dates, but we know she died in 1760. 
She toured as a strolling player in the west 
country and is found on one occasion at Pill, 
an obscure and small village once given up to 
the pilots who guided ships from Avonmouth 
to Bristol. There is an account of her last 


o- in Hone’s ‘ Table Book,’ pp. 63-5 and 


The famous Irishwoman known as Jenny 
Diver, whose life ended at Tyburn in March, 
1740, lived for a time in Long Acre, where she 
became an expert pickpocket. Her real name 
was Mary Young, but her skill in diving into 
pockets was so great that she became known 
as Jenny Diver. The full story of her life 
as an adventuress and of her living in Long 
Acre is told in Benson’s ‘ Book of Remarkable 
Trials,’ pp. 111-120, and probably in other 
Calendars of crime as well. The scarcest 
pamphlet relating to Long Acre was issued in 
1641, and is now rare: 

The Sisters of the Scabards Holiday: Or, A 
Dialogue betwene two reverent and very vertuous 
Matrons, Mrs. Bloomesbury, and Mrs. Long-Acre 
her neare Neighbour. Wherein is Discoursed how 
terrible, and costly the Civill Law was to their 
Profession; and how they congjrjatulate the well- 
come Alteration. Printed, 164(1) 4°, 4 leaves. 
With a cut on title. 

There is a copy of this in the British 
Museum in the Thomason Collection, and 
there was one in the Thorn-Drury Library 
which was sold at Sotheby’s, 16 June, 1931 
(Lot 1397). In George Daniel’s sale, 20 July, 
1864 (Lot 229), there was a counterpart to the 
above, as follows :— 

The Brothers of the Blade answerable to the 
Sisters of the Scaberd; or a Dialogue betweene 
two Hot-spurres of the Times, Serjeant Slice-man, 
alias Smell-Smock of Coney-court in Chick-lane, 
and Corporall Dam-mee of Bell-alley, near Pick- 
hatch. At their first meeting in the walkes of 
Moorfields. Printed for Thomas Bankes and John 
Thomas. 1641. 4to, 4 leaves. 

The full meaning of the first pamphlet is a 
little involved. The woodcut on the titlé-page 
seems to have been prepared and done service 
for another subject, as was often done. The 
dialogue describes the manner in which the 
officers and others of the then recently su 
pressed Ecclesiastical Courts acted towards 
the holders and tenants of bad houses in the 
neighbourhood of Long Acre and Bloomsbury. 
The best light on the subject is found in F. G. 
Stephens’ ‘Catalogue of Satires’ in the 
British Museum, Vol. i, Nos. 200-204. 

In 1687 there was a notorious criminal case 
when May Hobry (or Aubry)* was charged 
with murder and cutting up her victim: 


HELLISH Murder committed by a French Mid- 
wife (May Hobry) on her Husband in St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, for which she was 
arraigned at the Old Bailey, and Pleaded Guilty, 
and the day following received Sentence to be 
Burnt. 4to, 1688 


In James Caulfield’s ‘ Remarkable Charac- 
ters’ there is an account of this crime, which 
includes a large folded plate, showing the 
murderess in the act of cutting up her victim. 
This took place in Long Acre. 


It may not be generally known that George 
Whitefield preached at a chapel in Long Acre 
about 1756. There is a picture of Whitefield 
in the British Museum, standing in hie pulpit 
speaking to an audience, consisting chiefly of 
women, and he is saying, ‘‘ Woe unto you 
nobles and gents that Love Kittys and Lucys 
abandon your abominations.” (F. G. 
Stephens, ‘ Catalogue,’ No. 3661.) The rowdy 
element stepped in and Whitefield did not 
have a happy time. In one letter written 
April 10, 1765, Whitefield wrote: ‘‘ The noise 
at Long Acre has been infernal. I have 
reason to think there was a secret design for 
my life.’’ (See Tyerman’s ‘ Life of White- 
field,’ Vol. ii, p. 566.) 

In May 1756 there were announcements in 
the London Gazette claiming protection for 
Whitefield. In the end Whitefield took steps 
successfully to erect his chapel in Tottenham 
Court Road and he was no longer heard of in 
Long Acre. 

It may be considered strange that the book- 
selling trade has never found a home in Long 
Acre. The nearest approach is Thomas Rodd, 
the elder, 1763-1822, who in his way was a 
giant and had a large shop within a few yards 
of Long Acre in Great Newport Street. He 
was succeeded by his son, Thomas Rodd, the 
younger, 1796-1849. Bohn, another famous 
bookseller, warehoused a part of his stock in 
Mercer’s Street, a turning out of Long Acre. 
Edward Stanford is still pre-eminent for his 
geographical establishment in Long Acre, seo 
Geographical Journal, December 1904. 

Edmund Curll had many addresses from 
where he issued his unsavoury publications. 
He is, perhaps, best known at the address in 
Rose Street, where he is found in 1735 issuing 
‘a catalogue of books printed at the Pope’s 
Head in Rose Street.’’ 

John Taylor, the water 
pleased with his Long 
frequently used it. 
SHORT Relation of a Long Journey made Round 

or Ovall, by Encompassing the Principalitie of 
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Riding, Going, Crawling, Running and Writing 
of John TAYLOR, dwelling near the Middle of 
LONG AKER, 28 pages. 


Long Acre may look a bit drab to-day, but 
in the eighteenth century it was a centre for 
gallant thoughts and actions: 


A tall, well-fashion’d, handsome young woman, 
about eighteen, with a fine bloom in her counten- 
ance, a cast in one of her eyes, scarcely discern- 
able; a welkturned nose, and dark-brown un- 
curled hair flowing about her neck, which seemed 
to be newly cut; walked last new year’s day about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, pretty fast through 
Long Acre, and near the turn into Drury Lane 
met a young gentleman, wrapp’d up in a blue 
roccelo cloak, whom she look’d at very stead- 
fastly: He believes he had formerly the pleasure 
of her acquaintance: if she will send a line 
directed to H. S. Esq. to be left at the bar of the 
Prince of Orange Coffeehouse, the corner of Pall 
Mall, intimating where she can be spoke with, she 
will be inform’d of something greatly to her 
advantage. She walked in a dark coloured un- 
dressed gown, black hat and capuchin; a low 
middle-aged woman plainly dressed, and a foot- 
man following close behind, seemed to attend her. 
(The General Advertiser.) 


Duncombe’s ‘ Comic Songster ’ for 1824 has 
one song with the refrain: 


Oh! this Love! Miss Dove, or Love in Long Acre. 


James Street is one of the best known 
tributary streets out of Long Acre, An 
advertisement in the General Advertiser, 
Jan. 19, 1752, states 


That Mr. Parsons, stayimaker at the Golden 
Acorn, James Street, Covent Garden, makes stays 
for those that are crooked in a perfect easy plea- 
sant manner: so that the wearer is as easy in 
them, though ever so crooked, as the straitest 
woman living, and appears so strait and easy a 
shape that it is not to be perceived by the most 
intimate acquaintances. As to misses that are 
crooked or inclined to be so. either by fall, sick- 


ness, etc., he always prevents their growing worse, | 


and has often with his care and judgment, in 
particular methods he has in making their coats 


and stays, brought them intirely strait. which I. 


can attest. if required by several which were 
infants at my boarding School and are now good- 
shap’d women. 

The trades which flourished most in Long 
Acre in the eighteenth century were, needless 
to say, those associated with coachbuilding. 
In a well-known book called ‘ Mornings in 
Bow Street,’ first series, by Wight, reporter to 
the Morning Herald and illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, there is one illustration facing 
p- 51 of a gold-beater’s shop with Long Acre 
clearly printed above. Many other trades 
carried on in Long Acre are revealed in the 
long list of Traders’ Tokens named in 
Williamson’s ‘ Boyne’ and Burn’s ‘ Beaufoy 


Cabinet.’ There was a very interesting colour 
print issued by Johnson, 75, Long Acre, who 
was the patentee of the Pedestrian Carri 
or Walking accelerator—an early anticipation 
of the bicycle. 

St. Martin’s Hall was at 89, Long Acre, 
and a print of it exists. It was built in 1847. 
50 for John Hullah, the musician. It was 
burnt down in 1860 and its destruction nearly 
ruined Hullah, who had invested most of his 
money in it. 

It will be recalled by Dickens lovers that 
Mr, Richard Swiveller’s apartments were in 
the neighbourhood of Drury Lane (just round 
the corner from Long Acre), a position which, 
for one of Mr. Swiveller’s gay disposition and 
festive tastes, was suitable, being within easy 
access of all amusements. Sometimes Dick 
Swiveller sent as far as Long Acre for his 
food, but he never paid ready money. He 
kept a greasy memorandum book and in this 
he entered the names of the streets he dare not 
traverse while the shops were open. ‘‘ This 
dinner to-day,’’ he said on a famous occasion, 
‘closes Long Acre. I bought a pair of boots 
in Great Queen Street last week and made 
that no thorofare too.” 


LIST OF EXISTING PORTRAITS OF PERSONS 
ASSOCIATED WITH LONG ACRE. 


CHAMBERLEN, Paul, M.D. 1655-1717. Inventor of 
the anodyne necklace. 

CuarkE, Charlotte, d. 1760. Actress, etc. Youngest 
daughter of Colley Cibber. Opened a shop in 
Long Acre. ‘D.N.B.’ Hone, ‘ Table Book.’ 

CROMWELL, Oliver, 1599-1658. Lived in Long 
Acre 1637-1643, and was then known as Cap- 


tain Cromwell. : 
1725-1785. Minister of 


Crupen, William, M.A. 
Long Acre Presbyterian Chapel. 3 
DEVONSHIRE, Duchess of, 1757-1806. First wife 
of the Sth Duke. Painted by Gainsborough and 
many other artists. ‘The Duchess of Devon- 
shire is indefatigable in her canvas for Fox. 
She was in most of the blackguard houses in 
Long Acre by 8 o’clock this morning.” Lord 
Cornwallis, April 9, 1784. 
Diver (Jenny), alias Mary Young. Lived in Long 
Acre. Pickpocket. Executed March 18, 1740. 
Dryden, John. 1631-1700, Poet and Dramatis. 
Had a house on the n. side of Long Acre facing 
Rose Street. He is called John Dreydon, Esq. 
in the rate book. The addition of Esq. being 
then an unusual distinction. Painted by Kneller 
and others. 
Hosry, Mary. French midwife. Murdered her 
husband [Dennis Hobry], Jan. 27, 1687/8. She 
was found guilty and sentenced to be burnt Feb. 
22, 1687/8. Granger, Vol. vi., Caulfield. 
Hutian, John P. 1812-1884. Had a Hall for 
musical performances in Long Acre where C. 
Dickens also gave readings. ‘ 
LeveripGe, Richard. 1670-1758. Singer and 
composer. Had lodgings in Hanover Street, 
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Long Acre, “‘ the third door on the right from 
Long Acre.” . See Willis — Current Notes, 
December, 1855, p. 100. 

Mouun, Charles, Fifth Lord. Killed in a duel 
with the Duke of Hamilton, 1712. ‘Kitcat” 
Portrait. 

PatMeR, Robert. 1757-1805. Actor, b. in Ban- 
bury Court, Long Acre. 

Parkinson, John. Herbalist, b. London. Had a 

in Long Acre. Granger, Vol. iii. 

Peter, Charles. Surgeon. See Hodgkin’s ‘ Rariora,’ 
Vol. iii, p. 62. 

Prior, Matthew. 1664-1721. Poet. 

Kneller and others. 

Stone, Nicholas, 1586-1647. Sculptor and Archi- 


Painted by 


tect. Mason of the Banqueting House. Also 


his son, Nicholas. 

SrorHARD, Thomas. 1755-1834. B. at the Black 
Horse, Long Acre. 

StronG, William. D. 1837. Tulip amateur and 
varnish maker in Long Acre. 

Tavtor, John. 1580-1653. The “ Water Poet.” 
Kept an inn in Long Acre. Portrait of John 
Taylor, the Water Poet, engraved by E. Scriven, 
from the original Picture in the possession of 
the Waterman’s 

Vanson, J. F., 1658-1718. Lived in Long Acre. 

Warp, Ned. 1667-1731. Burlesque writer. Lived 
in Long Acre. 

WHITEFIELD, George. 1714-1770. 
Preacher. Preached in Long Acre. 

Winter, Robert, D.D. 1762-1833. 
Hanover Street, Long Acre. 
1833: Buried Bunhill Fields. 


A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W. 


Methodist 


Minister at 
Died at Hastings 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


VIII. PERSONIFICATION. 

HE gods may call it ‘‘ Prosopopoeia,”’ but 

Personification is good enough for men 
below. It is the creation of a fictitious person 
in order to account for (1) psychological, (2) 
obscure physical phaenomena (Abbot and 
Seeley); ice. the presentation of human 
feelings and ideas, or the facts and objects of 
the outer world, as persons: e.g. Hope told 
a flattering tale: the winds are all asleep. 
‘N.E.D.’ conveniently limits its operation to 
abstract and inanimate things, thus ex- 
cluding the Aesopian treatment of birds, 
beasts and insects, which Puttenham would 
include. 

This is the one Figure in which the Romans 
have been held to excel their Greek masters. 
Acipos and ©6Bos in Homer, Kpdros and Bia 
in Aeschylus, are dramatic rather than 
thetorical in character; but Homer’s 
“. . . Discord, dire sister of the slaughtering 
power’? has three lines of vivid description. 
I know nothing in Greek to compare with 
Ovid’s full-length portrait of Envy, and later 


poets worked that vein till it petered out. 
** Doubt, Hunger, Age, Illness &c. find full 
play in Silius Italicus, Claudian, and their 
contemporaries.”” But Horace can with few 
words give life to abstractions; limping 
Vengeance and Necessity with her adaman- 
tine nails is unforgettable. Indeed Herder 
held this faculty of Horace ‘‘ a master trait 
of his genius.’’ Boethius passed on the prac- 
tice to the Middle Ages. 

With us the eighteenth century is the hey- 
day of Personification. Milton indeed had 
some noble examples—‘‘ Silence was pleased,’’ 
or ‘Nature... sighing through all her 
works gave signs of woe.’’ But later writers 
nierely vulgarised where they thought to 
imitate. It became the fashionable lingo. 
Lamb rightly comments on the unhomeric 
character of this couplet from Pope's 
Odyssey— 

Envy will pine at such a happy sight, 
Benevolence servey it with aengat. 

Of Pope himself Lord Orrery wrote, 
‘* Pleasure dwelt under his roof, and Elegance 
presided at his table.’’ We are in the age of 
what Coleridge called printer’s devil’s per- 
sonifications, rhetorical effects depending on 
a capital letter. Gray revelled in the figure, 
following no doubt the later Roman poets, 
and he has not pleased all readers thereby. 
Leslie Stephen shortly described his practice 
as “ annoying.’’ The Eton College ode has a 
particularly luxuriant crop, but one need not 
be annoyed by ‘‘ Shame that skulks_be- 
hind,” grim-visaged comfortless Despair,”’ 
“‘ Jealousy with rankling tooth that inly 
gnaws the secret heart,’’ or “‘ Moody Madness 
laughing wild amid severest woe’’; one may 
even with Dr. Grierson count such things 
among ‘‘Gray’s imaginative and finished 
personifications.”” They appealed to Blake, 
the whole bent of whose imagination was to 
personify. ‘‘ For him every poignant ex- 

srience became a spiritual person.’’ For 
Blake had much of the child in his composi- 
tion, and child, savage and poet love to 
personify. 

But the prince of personifiers was Erasmus 
Darwin. He congratulated the English 
language on possessing two great aids to the 
achievement of a Figure in the use of which 
he wallowed: the use of masculine and 
feminine pronouns, and the power of omitting 
the article, e.g. ‘‘ Fair Spring advancing 
calls her feathered quire.’’ His second poem, 
‘The Loves of the Plants,’ is a perfect orgy 
of personifications of this type— 

Where rears huge Tenerif his azure crest, 
Aspiring Draba builds her eagle nest. 
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Lesser practitioners produced such gems as 
‘‘ Wild Heptarchy began her reign,’ and 
‘‘Tnoculation, heavenly maid, descend!’’ 
No wonder that Wordsworth protested against 
such outrages on common sense, and utterly 
rejected the Figure as a mechanical device of 
style; but he admitted it as occasionally 
prompted by passion, as in the beautiful lines 
to little Hartley Coleridge, then aged six— 

I thought of times when Pain might be thy guest, 

Lord of thy house and hospitality ; 

And Grief, uneasy lover! never rest 

But when she sate within the touch of thee. 

One can feel the passion in his resumé of 
life at Cambridge— 

And here was Labour, his own bond-slave ; Hope, 

That never set the pains against the prize; 

Idleness halting with his weary clog, 

And poor misguided Shame, and witless Fear, 

And simple Pleasure foraging for Death ; 

Honour misplaced, and Dignity astray .. . 

And Decency and Custom starving Truth, 

And blind ‘Authority beating with his staff 

The child that might have led him. 

Shelley’s poem ‘The Cloud’ is one long 
personification, and there is something very 
memorable in Keats’s picture of ‘‘ Joy, whose 
hand is ever at his lips Bidding adieu.’’ The 
ag needs great tact to handle successfully. 

o wonder, again, that honest Charles Fox 
was puzzled to find a principle for when to use 
it. Johnson’s imitators, he said, were exces- 
sive in its use, even to ridicule; yet it was 
often convenient and not ungraceful. 

This sort of personification by its nature 
belongs solely to literature. The other sort, 
dealing with external nature, may under the 
stress of emotion appear in common speech. 
Tennyson knew an old fish-wife, who had 
lost two sons at sea, clench her fist at the 
advancing tide on a stormy day and cry out, 
‘“ Ay! roar, do! how I hates to see thee show 
thy white teeth.’’ In its simplest form a 
single epithet may strike the personal note, 
as in Homer’s ‘‘ shameless stone,’’ eager 
arrow,’’ ‘‘ impetuous spear,’’ which Aristotle 
classes among metaphors. So we speak of 
‘thirsty ground,’”’ “‘ angry sea,” “‘a dying 
lamp,’’ and many such phrases. More fully, 
mountains sing together, the hills 
rejoice and clap hands.’’ Thus it merges into 
the Pathetic Fallacy, Ruskin’s term for that 
falseness in our impressions of external 
objects which is due to emotion. Here the 
Greeks beat the Romans hollow. Read aloud 
Moschus’ lament for Bion— 


aiAwa po. orovayeire, vara, kai Awpiov tdwp, 
Kai morapot kAaioure Tov ipepoevta Biwva. 
“The very words seem to weep,’’ says 


Henry ; ‘‘ no wail ever came up to that whine 
—how could Virgil with his stiff inflexible 
Latin?’’ He refers to the lines ‘‘ ipsae te, 
Tityre, pinus, Ipsi te fontes, ipsa haee 
arbusta vocabant.’’ The longing for such 
sympathetic communion with nature “js 
natural to man, and simplicity leaps at the 
lovely fiction of a response’’ (see Verrall, 
‘The Bacchants of uripides,’ p. 90), 
Modern imitators have eagerly followed the 
lead of the ancients. Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ 
abounds with examples, some think to excess; 
‘““he is for ever hearing tongues in trees,” is 
the impatient remark of a modern critic, 
Clearly the thing may be overdone and become 
a conceit. Tennyson held Wordsworth justi- 
fied in saying that the moon looked around 
her with delight when the heavens were bare, 
but that another poet went too far when he 
called the wave ‘‘ a bride wooing the shore.” 
Nor did he like Kingsley’s ‘‘ Cruel, crawling 
wave ’’ (read foam), as too much 'ike a live 
creature. If we place it beside Milton’s 
‘‘yemorseless deep,’ it does seem rather 
neurotic ; the feminine, it would be called, of 
Milton’s masculine phrase. Tennyson’s own 
famous lines— 

As on a dull day in an ocean cave 

The blind wave feeling round his long sea-hall 

In silence— 
might to some suggest Polyphemus, but we 
must suppose they did not to the author. The 
poate, of Dickens are well stored with 
examples; anything may come to life in his 
hands. ‘‘ Miss Pecksniff inquired through 
the key-hole in a shrill voice, which might 
have belonged to a wind in its teens.’’ “ Seven 
miles out are the Goodwin Sands, whenee 
floating lights perpetually wink after dusk, as 
if they were carrying on intrigues with the 
servants. Also there is a big lighthouse called 
the North Foreland . .. a severe parsonic 
light, which reproves the young and giddy 
floaters, and stares grimly out upon the sea.” 

But this paper is long enough already. 


JANE GREEN. 


MORE LONDON SHOP-SIGNS. 
(See ante pp. 44, 62, 74.) 
Sun & Sti. Joseph Sperink, distiller, 
Great Moorgate. 
(1722). 


Swan & Fan. Robert and George Pickeard, 
fan makers and milliners, near the Conduit, 


Cheapside. (172), 


Swan & Rott. See Ory Swan & Rott. 
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THREE Beavers. James Gifford, slop seller, 
Wapping Dock. 
(1721). 


Taree Betts & THREE Cocks. John Jones, 
founder, Houndsditch. 
(1723). 
Turee Bowts & Heap. Davis 
Morris, pawnbroker, Holborn Bridge. 
(1722). 
Taree Bucks. Thomas Rogers, mercer, 


Milk Street. 


Cuarrs & Crown. William 
field, upholder, Fleet Ditch. 
(1722-1760). 
Taree Docs. Jonathan Hughes, salesman, 
Monmouth Street. 
(1726). 
Taree Batts & 
Thomas Harvey, pawnbroker in Houndeditch. 
(1727). 
Taree GoLpEN Bernard Dela- 
court, watchmaker, Little Earl Street, St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, 
(1722). 
Turee Hats & Beaver. Howard Williams, 
lover and breeches maker in the Maze, 
outhwark. 
(1723). 
Turre Kincs & Srar. Henry Boxley 
Wright, joiner, Crispin Street, Spitalfields. 
(1723). 
Taree Lecs & Brack Boy. Roger Ren- 
sham, tobacconist, Leadenhall Street. 
(1723). 
Turee Porrtoce Pots. Joseph Carpenter, 
brazier, Rosemary Lane. 


(1726). 
Toren Pyramips. Edward Lambert, con- 
fectioner, Pall Mall. 
(1726). 
THREE QueENs. William Fidoe, hosier, 
Fleet Street. 
(1723). 


Taree SHOES. 
SHoks. 

Sucar Loaves & Star. 
Sharpe, grocer, Watling Street. 


See Gotpen Last & THREE 
Thomas 


(1723). 
Taree Sucartoaves & Topacco Rott. 
Henry Brown, grocer, Oxford Street, near 
Cavendish Square, 

(1726). 


2 Hilton Price in his ‘ Signs of Pawnbrokers in 
London ’ (Archaeological Journal, June, 1902.) says 
that the first occurrence he has found of the sign of 
the THrEE GoLDEN BALLS being used by a pawn- 
broker was in 1731. He records its use by a 
tobacconist as early as 1672. 


THREE SuGcaRLoaves & Two Tosacco Rotts. 
John Harris, ship chandler, Execution Dock, 
Wapping. 


(1722). 

Tosacco Pree & Heart. George Lewis, 
razor maker, Swallow Street. 

(1726). 


Torcu. (See Cross TorcHeEs). 
Tree. (See Two GRowi1NnG TREES). 


Two Brack Boys & Snurr Mitt. William 
Frazer, snuff maker, Pall Mall. 

(1723). 

Two Batts & Moons. Edward 


Cookes, engraver, Mansell Street, Goodman’s 


Fields. 
(1722). 
Two Brive Posts & Rummer. Thomas 
Baxter, cook, at Charing Cross. 


(1721). 

Two Cats & Gate. William Goddard, 
salesman, Monmouth Street. 

(1725). 

Two Dutcu Skaters & Ctock. James 


Defontayne, watch maker, St. Katherine’s 
(Tower Hill). 


(1724). 
Two Fust1an Rotts. James Hilton, 
haberdasher, Drury Lane. 

(1724). 
Two Gotpen Svucar Loaves. Widow 


Cresset, grocer, facing the King on horseback. 
Charing Cross, 
(London Journal, 1722). 
Two Gotpen Pots. Peter Theobald, dis- 
tiller, Peter Street, Bloomsbury. 
(Billhead, 1759). 
Two Green Lamps. Peter and Elizabeth 
Bird (occupation not given), Conduit Street. 
(1723). 
Two Growinc TREES. Joseph Burt, 
i opposite Gravel Lane, Upper Shad- 
well. 


(1725). 

Two Laprets & Carps or Lace. 

Betty Coward, lace shop in Stall Street, Bath. 

(Billhead, 1748). 

Two Nuns & ArticHoke. Daniel Skinner, 
linen draper, Leadenhall Street. 

(1724). 


Two Nuns & Sux. William Henshaw, 
haberdasher, by London Bridge. 
(1722). 


Two Rep Posts. Anne Bonkin, pewterer, 
Gravel Lane, Southwark. 
(1725). 


Two Waite Pertwies. Henry Anthony 


13 Not a London shop-sign but an interesting and 
unusual one. 
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Le Mouchy, periwig maker, Castle Street, 
opposite Green Street, near The Mews. 
(1726). 
Unicorn & Two Daccers. John Dennis, 
master cutler, on London Bridge. 

(1719). 


Van Hetmont’s Heap.14 Philip Leman, 
apothecary, Snow Hill. 


(1724). 

WestpHatia Ham. William Russell, oil- 
man, Without Temple Bar. 

(1726). 


Waite Hart & Breecues. John Carr, 
breeches maker, Long Lane. 
(1725). 

Wuite Pertwic & Risine Sun. William 
Wilson, periwig maker, Exeter Street. 
(1724). 
Wuite Pertwic & Star. John Morris, 
periwig maker, near Wapping Old Stairs. 
(1725). 
Wuite Swan & Rott. See WHITE 
Swan & Rout. 

Wuirttineton’s Car & Wootpack. John 
Voulter and Thomas Harper, salesmen, Mon- 
mouth Street. 


(1725). 
Witpman & PiovcsH. John Wright, brush 
maker, Crooked Lane. 

(1721). 

Witpman & Sun. John Thompson, hat 
band maker, Cannon Street. 

(1724). 

‘Wootpack & Batt. Samuel Rowland, 
salesman, Monmouth Street. 


(1725). 
Woorpack & Carp. John Atkins, card 
maker, St. Olave’s Street. 
(1726). 
Wootrack & Lec. Ambrose Lee, haber- 
dasher of hats, against St, Michael’s Lane, 
Cannon Street. 
(1723). 
Beaconsfield. AMBROSE 
“WARKETEER”’: A NEW WAR WORD. 
—War seems to produce words ending 
in -eer, representing the degeneration of 
thinking and .doing which Thucydides keenly 
analyses in Book III, chap. 82, of his 


History. ‘‘ Profiteer’’ established itself 
during the last war, and now I notice ‘‘ Black 
Marketeer’’’ introduced in the Press. It 


means the people who make illegal profits out 
of the nation’s food supplies 
SENEX 


14 Jean Baptiste van Helmont, Flemish philoso- 
pher, physician and alchemist, 1577-1644. 


Readers’ Queries. 


MMANDRY,” ‘“ PRECEPTORY,” 

ROUND CHURCHES.—May I ask 
what was the distinction between a com. 
mandiry and a preceptory of the a Tem. 
plars and the Order of Hospitallers who 
succeeded them? I have understood that a 
district comprising estates of the Order, to 
which revenues had been annexed, constituted 
the former, while the later comprehended a 
single manor or estate contained in the first 
named. Am I correct ? 

Has any complete record ever been com- 
piled of former properties in Britain of these 
religious orders, or any book on the subject 
been published? While it has, I believe, 
always been recognized that there are four 
round churches of the Templars in England, 
viz., London, Cambridge, Northampton and 
Little Maplestead, I was surprised to read a 
statement in a recent book of reference that 
there is another, at Ludlow. TI have seen all 
these buildings, including Ludlow parish 
church ; all the others do in fact conform to 
a circular plan, but certainly not the last- 
named example. It is concluded, therefore, 
that the round church at Ludlow was situate 
elsewhere, possibly near the castle? 


Enquirer. 


% HE ” REFERRING TO GOD WITH 4 
CAPITAL.—When did the practice 
arise of beginning ‘‘ He’”’ with a capital when 
it referred to God? I believe that it is not 
to be found in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries—the age of capitals. 


T. Pa 


IFE OF MENDEL.—What is known of 
Mendel’s life beyond his scientific work! 
How was that work regarded by his brethren! 
And how did it affect his own opinions in re 
ligion and philosophy? There must bk 
accounts of this somewhere, but I have not 

come across them. 

JOHN SMITH. 


ALVE REGINA.—Certain rents and other 
benefactions were granted in the Middle 
Ages both to secular priests of churches and 
to monasteries, on condition that the antr 
phon Salve Regina should be sung evely 
evening before the image in church or chapel 
of the Blessed Virgin. Could anyone mention 
definite instances, like the licence, in 1376, 
ranted to John Hotot, parson of 5 
abriel’s Church, Fenchurch ? 
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At what date did the Salve Regina come 
into general in England? 
» BL. 


ERMITAGE CALLED “LE SWAN- 
NERT.”’—I should be glad of informa- 
tion about this. It was situated near the 
hospital of St. Katharine by the Tower of 
London. From what religious house did the 
hermit depend, and how late was the her- 
mitage there? Explanation of its name and 
date of its first occurrence would be welcome. 


R. E. L. 


AMES FROM SHOP-SIGNS. — 
Professor Weekley in ‘ The Romance of 
Names’ is by way of deriving such surnames 
as Swann, Lamb, Stagg, from a shop or 
tavern sign. Could some of them come, ulti- 
mately, from something other than the name 
of the bird or animal? 

Are there any surnames to be referred to 
the Latin—e.g. cygnus; or the French—e.g. 
cygne? Names derived from shop-signs seem 
to be mostly Teutonic. How is this to be ex- 


plained ? 
R. E. L. 


E ABBEY OF SS. SERGIUS AND 
BACCHUS ANGERS.—Could anyone 
tell me anything 

1, of the history of this abbey, 

2. of the two saints from which it took 
itsname? How came they to be venerated in 
France ? 

There was temp. Edward III. a cell of this 
abbey at Minster, Cornwall, with only a prior 
and one fellow-monk, neither of whom could 
speak English or Cornish. I should be glad 
to know how long this cell subsisted. 


©.) Bai. 


UTUN AND BISMARCK.—In 1870 the 


citizens of Autun petitioned Bismarck to 
imprison a great antiquary of their city be- 
cause he had ‘‘rightly placed the site of 
Bibracte away on the hills.’’ I take this from 
a footnote in Dr. J. P. Whitney’s interesting 
and valuable ‘ Hildebrandine Essays.’ Could 
any reader tell me more of this incident: who 

antiquary was; why the site of Bibracte 
should have been a matter to cause so much 
excitement ; and how Bismarck dealt with the 
matter ? 

F. E. H. R. 


QURVIVORS OF HANGING.—Has any- 

one come across and noted old instances 
of this? I have made note of Peter Kynges- 
grene in 1374. He was hanged at Leicester 


for certain felonies, but members of the 
friary (?) of St. John cut the rope while he 
was still alive, and took him within the 
precinct of the church of St. Sepulchre, and 
kept him there. What was done in such 
cases? There seems in Peter’s case to have 
been an inquisition with intention to get 
possession of him and carry out the sentence. 
N. 
‘HE ENGLISH CHARACTER. — The 
qualities, merits and defects to be found 
in the Englishman in general have been for 
many centuries the concern of the world, 
since our race has taken so much of it and 
insists on playing a leading part wherever it 
appears. Other nations wish to know how we 
are likely to behave; what action, if any, we 
shall probably take, and when ; whether, after 
all, we shall confine ourselves to the national 
habit of grumbling; and how far our action 
will coincide with our professions of the best 
motives. We have been widely accused of 
hypocrisy. 

I suggest then that it would be interesting 
to collect the best sayings about the English, 
made either by themselves or others, sayings 
that are felt to be home-truths. Other nations 
are bound to respect us, if they do not like us. 
Our power is undoubted, though the typical 
Englishman never boasts of it, and we have in 
Shakespeare the author who is most generally 
acknowledged as the supreme writer of the 
world, 

To begin with Horace, we give, or used to 
give, a rude reception to strangers. ‘* Visam 
Britannos hospitibus feros,’’ he declares in 
Odes III, iv., 32. What are the best epigrams 
on the subject? I am in search of striking 
brevities, not paragraphs. Pec 


ETER THE GREAT.—Could anyone tell 
me what are the best Rusgian studies or 
lives of Peter the Great? And therewith I 
should also’like to know whether they have 
been translated—either into English or 
French. 
PEREGRINUS. 


EFERENCE WANTED.—Many years ago—I 
think before the last war—I read in a literary 
article in some paper that the reason why American, 
and also, if I remember rightly, Canadian, litera- 
ture was superficial and immature, was that 
America and Canada were not sufficiently corrupt. 
There was, I think, some little expansion of the 
idea. Does any reader chance to have noticed this 
sapient piece of literary criticism? I should be 
glad to recover it—with name of author and of 
periodical in which it appeared. - 
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Replies. 


LONG ACRE AND THE 
COACHBUILDERS. 


(clxxxi. 212, 228, 277.) 


[* the library of the Society of Antiquaries 

_“ of Neweastle-upon-Tyne there is a long 
statement by the defendant in a law-suit, 
dated 5 Feb. 1709 (1709/10). The suit is be- 
tween Sir Francis Blake, complainant, and 
Thomas Lun, coachmaker, defendant. The 
name Lun is not quite clear, and unfor- 
tunately it only occurs once. Lun’s statement 
is as follows, summarised :— 

In October 1698 defendant made two new 
coaches, the one for Charles Howard and the 
other for Mr. Delaval (sons-in‘law of Sir 
Francis Blake) and the complainant under- 
took to pay for the coaches. The defendant 
kept no accounts. Later he made a new coach 
for complainant and a chariot for one Mr. 
Travennion (another son-in-law) which the 
complainant paid for. Complainant paid 
various sums on account. Defendant denies 
that he ever promised to do the work at the 
same rates as other coachmakers. The com- 
plainant made no objection to the charges 
until the defendant pressed for payment of 
his bill. One of the complainant’s payments 
was £6 in money and an old coach, total £10. 
In all defendant had been paid £204. 

In addition to building the coaches he had 
done repairs to wheels, harness, etc. He had 
made no concealment of his prices (always 
spelt prizes ’’) in his bills delivered from 
time to time. 

In 1700 defendant sold complainant a set 
of harness for £14 together with the old 
harness into the bargain. Defendant has 
about six or eight old coach-wheels of com- 
plainant’s of little or no worth, and he is 
willing to return them. He never promised 
any allowance for old harness, etc. Usually 
complainant gave old wheels to his coachman 
as other gentlemen usually do. 

Complainant some time since asked for an 
account of all he owed defendant. Defendant 
sent in a bill for £102 12s. 10d. but afterwards 
he did more work for complainant. He after- 
wards sent in three more bills for £7 14s. 6d., 
£3 16s. 2d., and £1 19s. For work for Mr. 
Charles Howard now deceased £3 11s. 

He never showed the sums received on 
account of his bill, but always gave receipts 
for them, and complainant’s steward checked 
them with the account. He made no allow- 


ance for old harness, etc., received. He dogg 
not charge unreasonable prices. 

Complainant suggested that their differ 
ences should be laid before a_ referee and 
defendant agreed, but complainant never 
appointed one, or arranged a meeting. 

Defendant endeavoured to arrest com 
plainant for a debt of £500 but does not know 
whether complainant has been arrested or not, 

Defendant says that complainant owes him 
£70 19s. 7d. and £3 7s. for Mr. Howard. 

Defendant never refused to account with 
complainant or denied receipts. 

(There follows a full schedule of the costs of 
the various coaches which I have not copied, 
but which I can copy if it would be of interest 
to Mr. A. L. Humpnreys.) 

For the pedigree of Sir Francis Blake, of 
Ford, Northumberland, see ‘A History of 
Northumberland ’ published by the Northum. 
berland County History Committee, vol. xi., 


p. 403 
M. H. Dopps. 


(OUNTY BOUNDARY MARKS (clxxxi. 
246, 278, 307, 321, 363).—A friend who was 
in the Duddon valley in October sent me a 
picture postcard of the Three Shire stone 
there, marking the boundaries of Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, and Lancashire. ‘The 
word Lancashire was cut in large letters on 
one face, the two others were bare. The 
letters had been carefuly filled up with 
plaster when the order came to obliterate all 
sign-posts, but they could still be read. 


M. H. Dopps. 


RIENTATION OF CHURCHES (clxxxi. 
176, 220, 233).—The small church of 
Doddington, formerly a chapelry of Chatton, 
in Northumberland, has the altar at the west 
end at the present day, but it is not the 
ancient position; the change was made some 

time between 1890 and 1900. 

M. H. Dopps. 


MONKEYS AS PETS (clxxxi. 289).—In 
the well-known picture of Sir Thomas 
More presenting his verses to the child Duke 
of York, afterwards Henry VIII, by F. 
Cadogen Cowper, a tame monkey is shown. 
This is of course a modern picture, but the 
details are all carefully taken from con 
temporary paintings, so that probably the 
artist had such authority for his monkey. 


M. H. Doopps. 
(jHORISTERS (clxxxi. 261).—For the Song 


School in which choristers for Durham 
Cathedral were trained after the dissolution 
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of the monasteries see the Victoria County 
History of Durham, vol. i., p. 376. 
M. H. Dopps. 


PoLK-LORE OF THE SHARK (celxxxii. 8). 
—The folk-lore of the shark does not seem 
to have evoked response, so what little I can 
contribute may perhaps not be out of place. 
Unfortunately few Britishers, unless they 
travel or are mariners, hear or see much of 
this deep-sea neighbour. As a boy off the 
Scillies I have seen on a hot summer’s day a 
ground shark from 7 to 8 ft., quite a vicious 
customer if you are swimming, but nothing 
like his ‘‘ big brother ’’ in the tropics. 

The speed of a modern steamer or motor- 
vessel renders shark fishing well-nigh impos- 
sible, but going back thirty to thirty-five years 
there were stil some relics of an earlier age 
which did duty on out-of-the-way stations— 
and on H.M.S. Ringdove, a sailing warship, 
with steam as a secondary power, I put in two 
years in the South Sea Isles, rounding up 
“blackbirders,’’ who kidnapped natives. We 
caught more than one shark in the Doldrums 
—10° N. to 10° S.—where you might spend 
half a day and not make more than half a 
league, the airs are so light and variable. 
The shark’s flesh is tasty, and is not unlike 
chicken ; we had a goodly portion of one such 
fellow put into the stew-pot. 

Among some of the islands, the Solomons, 
the natives regard shark’s skin as a totem of 
good fortune, and the shark is ‘‘ taboo’’ from 
aculinary aspect ; but up in the Moluccas or 
the Gilberts this restraint is not recognised. 

Whilst in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea on 
H.M.S. Sussetta I had good opportunity, 
years later on, of seeing the native pearl 
divers at work. They never go out without 
their ‘‘ Masuilly’’ or ‘‘ wise man.”’ His 
office is hereditary, and there is no doubt that 
whilst he is in the water the divers are very 
rarely molested by sharks. From a cold, 
logical point of view, it seems a ‘‘ fake,’’ and 
whether there is an atmosphere of mesmerism 
I cannot say ; but I know that remarkable re- 
sults have been forthcoming. To us in the 
West there are scores of things in the East 
that are beyond our comprehension, and this 
is one of them. 

Mr. Charles Macfarlane, who lived in 
Barnet (Herts.) for some years whilst com- 
piling his ‘ Romance of Travel,’ published in 
1840, tells us that from a small book printed 
in 1589 on the travels of Marco Polo, much, 
and more than I have seen with the pearl 

vers, is set down as happening in Marco 

olo’s time—some 700 years ago. Marco was 


bringing the granddaughter of Kublai Khan 
as a consort for the Persian King in a fleet of 
Chinese ships, and off the Coromandel coast 
and also off Serendib (Ceylon) he recalled 
many details regarding the shark. 


G. Prercrvat-Kaye, 
Late Lieutenant, R.N. 


TRANSPORT IN SECTIONS (clxxxii. 9, 
52).—The earliest reference to trans- 
porting in sections, so far as my limited 
readings go, is found in the conquest of 
Mexico by Hernandoz Cortez. The exact 
year I am not sure about, but if we put it at 
1510-20 I shall not be perhaps more than a 
decade out each way. For the attack on 
Mexico City, Cortez hadi from fifteen to seven- 
teen bugantines built at the coast (Vera 
Cruz?) and transported by his native allies 
the Haxans—enemies always of the Aztecs— 
to the western edge of Lake Fezcuco on which 
the city stood. The ‘‘ Teocalli,’’ or great 
drum, on the tower of the war-god could 
easily be heard, so the old accounts say, for 
many miles; and mention is made of the 
Spaniards seeing their unfortunate com- 
panions—captured—being forced up the wind- 
ing staircase that led to the platform where 
the six priests held the victim whilst the high 
priest tore his heart out with his sacrificial 
knife, 
More recently, the Spanish engineers in the 
‘eighties built at Barcelona two paddle 
steamers for Lake Lithcaca in the heart of the 
Andes. They were sent out to the Pacific 
Coast in sections and transferred by the 
bi-weekly train over Alliro Cruco (High 
Cross), the top of the Andes, and down to 
Puno on the Peruvian shore of the Lake. 
After a year or so the Puno commenced a 
bi-monthly service to Quiqai on the Bolivian 
side, but with the advent of the Quaqui— 
sister vessel—it was made a weekly service 
each way. To-day twin-screw and motor- 
vessels meet each train three or four times a 
week. I travelled in old pre-war days on the 
ancient Puno from Puno to Quiqai and on to 
La Paz, and the steamer run between ports is 
170 miles with a breadth—in parts—of over 
50 miles, so your readers can see that these 
transportations called for a very high order 
of engineering skill. Though it is irrelevant, 
I might say at Altero Cruco there is a huge 
Crucifix as a sign of eternal peace between 
Bolivia and Peru and Chili, erected after 
their war of the last century. 
In 1936 our Admiralty had a river gunboat, 
the Sandpiper, built in this country and sent 
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in packing cases to the Kiangnan Dockyard, 
Shanghai; she was erected there and until 
September 1939 did duty on the Upper 
Yangtzekiang. 

Prior to 1914 the Germans had a vessel 
Graf von Gétzen on Tanganyika Lake and 
the Belgians had a smaller craft too — both 
built in Europe and transported in packing 
cases. We sent up two motor-launches 
through 1,000 miles of jungie to the Lake, and 
these quickly sent the Hun back to his lake 
base in a sinking condition. The Graf von 
Gétzen was afterwards burned to prevent us 
using her as a third naval auxiliary. 

Some years ago now a missionary friend in 
Trivandrum—capital of Travancore, S. 
India—attached to the Heart of India Mis- 
sion, told me that on the inland lagoons and 
waterways there, he had seen an old steam 
launch built cn the Clyde in the ’forties of last 
century. She had been re-planked from the 
sixth plank upwards in 1903, but her engine 
was still the same. She had been transported 
in sections too, he understood. 


GrorGE Percival Kaye. 


(GAUNTLETT PIPES (clxxxii. 64).—The 

Gauntletts were a family of pipe-makers 
of Amesbury and are now extinct there, and 
only represented by a tenant of mine at 
Nouton Bavant. They. assumed arms but I 
cannot find any mention of these in either of 
the visitations of the county of Wiltshire. 


J. Benett-STANFORD. 


URIAL IN A RIVER (clxxxi. 332; 
clxxxii. 9, 53).—Those who are interested 
in this method of interment appear to have 
overlooked a Note at clxxx. 439. 
Since then, in re-reading Geoffrey’s 
Historia I have come across the following 
curious passage (Bk, II., ch. xiv.) :— 


Cordelia, now mistress of the helm of state in 
Britain, buried her father in a certain under- 
ground chamber which she had bidden be made 
under the river Soar at Leicester. This under- 
ground chamber was founded in honour of the 
two-faced Janus, and ‘here, when the yearly 
celebration of the day came round, did all the 
workmen of the city set hand unto such work as 
they were about to be busied upon throughout the 
year. 

W. W. Gut. 


ODSCHALL JOHNSON (cli. 154).—An 

extract from The Times of Jan. 28, 1842, 
gives— 

Died on the 16th ins., at Park Village east, 


Mary, widow of Godschall Johnson, Esq., and 
daughter of the late Sir Philip Francis, K.B., 


author of the celebrated letters of ‘ Junius,’ 
A. H. W. Fynmorg, 


TARCISIUS (clxxx. 518, 356, 374, 406), 
I now find that he is included in Dom 
Baudot’s ‘ Dictionnaire d’hagiographie,’ byt 
under the name of Tharsice. The original 
enquirer desired suggestions as to the deriva 
tion of the name: could it not be a Gentile 
name from Tarsus, or Tharsis (Tarshish, 
Tartessus, in Spain)? At this early date 
(middle of third century a.p.) the Christian 
community at Rome must still have been 
largely composed of foreign elements. 


STEPHEN GASELEE, 


BUTCHERS’ TRAYS (clxxxii. 64).—Like 

the ‘‘cratch’’ (a four-handled) wooden 
frame, used for holding a sheep to be killed), 
the butcher’s tray has almost gone obsolete 
since World War No. 1. Examples may still 
be seen at old-established rural butchery’ 
shops, but, generally speaking, a more sani- 
tary method is now adopted for sending meat 
to customers’ homes. A butcher of fifty years’ 
experience tells me that ‘‘ tray ’”’ was the only 
name for the utensil. It was shaped like a 
shallow boat (for carrying on shoulder), about 
5 ft. long by 15 in. wide, and bore a pair of 
short wooden handles at each end. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


GAPPHIRA AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 

(clxxxi. 247, 291; clxxxii. 12).—It may 
be worth while to mention that it is often 
stated that in the old days people opened the 
Bible at random, and named a child from the 
first character of proper sex upon which the 
eye fell. This may account for some names 
of a more or less inappropriate nature. I bk 
lieve instances of Jezebel might be found; I 
once knew of a novel in which a misogynist 
named his daughter that, and it is not im 
possible the author had come upon a case of it. 


T. O. M. 


(IPHER OF OLIVER CROMWELL 
(clxxxi, 289).—Oldys said he had a copy 
of a cipher which he thought made up | 
Milton, and it should be in the British 
Museum. It cannot now be traced through 
the catalogues, and Milton’s authorship 
highly doubtful, but it is mentioned in the 
Columbia ‘Milton,’ xviii. 543. 


KS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxii 
12 and references there given).— 
following book might also be added to the list: 
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James Montgomery (of Sheffield), _‘ Prison 
amusements and other trifles, principally 
written during confinement in the Castle of 
York, by Paul Positive,’ 1797. 

A: J... 

Wigan. 

RABE BOOKS AND VALUABLE EDI- 

TIONS (clxxxii. 65 s.v. ‘ A.N. & Q.’).— 
I think the quotation Mr. H. A. Marrice 
wants is the following, which occurred ‘in the 
Presidential address of the Archbishop of 
York (Dr. William Temple), delivered to the 
Library Association at its Annual Conference 
at Scarborough, on 1 June, 1937 :— 

I take a utilitarian view of books; for me they 
exist to be read—not to furnish libraries, nor 
even to be treasured. I have no trace of interest 
in first editions; laer ones, if brought out under 
the author’s direction, are more likely to give an 
accurate presentation of his thought. Curio- 
hunting in this realm seems to me to be an abuse 
of the great gift of the written or printed book, 
of which the true function is to be .he medium 
of the intercourse of minds. 

The address is printed in full in the 
Library Association Record, 4th Series, Vol. 
iv., 1937, pp. 287-291 

A. Crecrt Prrer, 


i Borough Librarian. 
Public Library, Richmond, Surrey. 


This enquiry does not indicate very clearly 
what the querist seeks: But this much may 
be said 

A book is not usually considered ‘‘ rare,” 
or sought for, because of any information it 
affords. If it were so, the required knowledge 
could generally be obtained at some easier 
source, and cost. Many different causes 
operate to make certain books rare. For 
example, Shelley’s ‘Original poetry ...”’, 
1810, and Browning’s ‘Pauline. . .’, 1833, 
are among the scarcest books, because those 
poets destroyed nearly all the printed copies 
at the time of publication. Shakespeare’s 
‘Titus Andronicus. ..’, 1594, is 6o rare 
that only one example is known. Of his 
‘Hamlet .. .’, 1603, only two are known, 
both imperfect. In these last two cases 
probably sheer popularity wore out all the 
other copies. 

In almost all cases of famous books or 
“classics,” the first edition (not the last) 
is the most valuable, because collectors and 
vendors desire such publications exactly in 
the state they originally appeared. For in- 
stance, the latest edition of ‘ Pickwick 
Papers’ or ‘ Vanity Fair ’’can be had bound 
for a shilling or two. But the original issue 
of either, in the paper parts readily commands 


several times its weight in gold, although that 
metal now realises about £8 per ounce. 

If any English Bishop ever made the re- 
marks now imputed, no doubt he was 
indulging in a little humour, or “ leg- 
pulling.’ 

Wa. Jaccarp. 


A largely bald and penurious peer once 
consulted a friend abouf a present he had to 
give. He wanted something rare but not 
expensive. ‘‘ Give him a lock of your hair,’”’ 
replied the friend. Some rarities among 
books are of little more use, having, we are 
told, the right misprints and the right 
advertisements at the end. The subject in- 
cludes some curiosities. Who would suppose 
that the first edition of Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ was a rarity? But it never appar- 
ently reached important libraries where it 
would have been preserved from time’s decay. - 
For a long time no copy of the first edition 
was known to exist. At last one was found 
which was often reproduced. But, apart from 
the romance of being the first issue of a 
famous book, this edition lacked several im- 
— things added in the.second. Byends. 

ad not been a and several fine con- 
versations were lacking, e.g. that at the 
House Beautiful between Charity and 
Christian, about his family. 

The mere issue of a few copies only may 
lead to a rarity, and where this is due to the 
knowledge of the bookman responsible that his. 
publication will have no appeal to the 

eneral Sage it is often of real value to the 

onourable minority who are genuinely in- 

terested. Thus the Omar Khayyam of 
FitzGerald, itself a notorious instance of a 
despised book taken up by well-known men of 
letters and raised to a world-wide reputation, 
was translated into exquisite Latin elegiacs 
by H. W. Greene, an Oxford scholar and 
recluse. One hundred copies only of the Latin 
text were privately printed in 1893, and now 
they have become exceedingly rare. It is. 
likely that the 1,000 copies of it with English 
and Latin facing each other printed in the 
United States by Mosher in 1898 are also. 
difficult to procure to-day. 

Of another detestable pamphlet only 13. 
copies were printed by, I think,, that accom- 
plished bookman W. F. Prideaux. | The title. 
is in Latin ‘Tenvi Victv Contentus Inglu- 
viem Fuge,’ translated into English by 
Andrew Lang. This is the verses in Latin 
hexameters by Pope Leo XIII, commending a 
sparse and frugal diet. Lang’s translation 
appeared in the New York World and was. 
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reprinted in the Daily News but has not 
otherwise a separate existence in this coun- 
try. The version is elegant but not particu- 
larly faithful in reproducing the original, 
resembling in this regard several eighteenth- 
century translations. The Pope who wrote it 
had reached 87: so he could at least refer to 
his own length of life as a guarantee for the 
soundness of his ideas on diet. . The Praise 
of Frugality may certainly be considered up- 
to-date to-day. 

Some discoveries, such as ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ printed ‘‘ Robeson Crusoe,’’ may ex- 
cite the booklover who is keen on rarities, but 
they are of very little interest except to col- 
lectors. Far too much stress is laid on mis- 
takes and misprints, as if they were of any 
value to the expert reader. I can understand 
a man wishing to have al] sorts of editions of 
a favourite author, as if the words had a new 
savour in a different style of print. But most 
of this pursuit of first editions is not con- 
cerned with reading so much as rejoicing in 
unique possessions. 

A curious section of rare books might be 
devoted to collections of nonsense, intentional 
or otherwise. The first and last edition of the 
‘Library of Useless Knowledge’ by Athan- 
asius Gasker, Esq., F.R.S., ete., ete., London, 
William Pickering, 1837, made Edward Fitz- 
Gerald laugh outright, and Saintsbury was 
proud of getting a copy in 1904, which now 
reposes in the Codrington Library of All 
Souls College, Oxford. So Gasker is en- 
shrined with many serious immortals. I won- 
der whether a copy of Tom Brown’s spelling- 
book will turn up and what it would fetch, as 
unknown to the British Museum and the 
Bodleian. 

Such bargains as David Wilson’s, recorded 
by Mr. Oldbuck in the ‘ Antiquary’ and 
guaranteed by Scott as veracious, are not to 
be expected nowadays. Snuffy Davy got hold 
of a princips indeed. He ‘‘ bought the ‘ Game 
of Chess,’ 1474, the first book ever printed in 
England from a stall in Holland, for about 
two groschen, or twopence of our money.” 
Thence it passed to Osborne for £20, to Dr. 
Askew for 60 guineas, and then to Royalty 
itself for £170. 

There are, of course, instances in which a 
first edition is — to later ae by 
possessing a more leisurely type with ample 
spacing and a page better anke up than the 
hastier products of our present age. 

Curious. 


The Library. 


The Quest for Salvation in an Ancient and 
Modern Play. By Maud Bodkin. (Oxfomg 
University Press. 2s, 6d. net.) 


‘THE two plays in question are 
_ Eumenides’ of Aeschylus and Mr. 
Eliot’s ‘The Family Reunion.’ With i 
idea which they have in common—the 
placed them within the great controlling 
sin involving suffering and retribution, dim 
consequences to be transformed into mean 
of salvation and peace—we should haw 
thought contrast a more useful method for 
bringing out kindred significance than om 
age on resemblance. Thus Orestes slaje 
is mother by compulsion from solemn 
long tradition; he performs the duty lam 
upon him in the sight of all men. The sinmee 
in ‘The Family is impelled 
nothing but the personal aversion within himp 
This is so powerful that, though his wilel 
perishes on a journey by a drowning accident 
with which he has nothing to do, he undergogg 
all the horror, remorse and sensation of livi 
under a curse ponety consequent on the adh 
of murder. e is so distraught that i 
hardly knows that he did not in fact 
his wife overboard. The Furies that hunt 
Orestes are appeased, and become 
Eumenides, through intervention by thé 
Olympians, and through the establishment, if 
the justice of the state, of a means fo 
punishing and at the same time clearing thé 
sinner. In the other play the sufferer is savel 
by human sympathy which, beyond itself, # 
charged with a message of renewal .through@ 
divine power. What unites the two plays# 
the fact that in both the sinner, or victim 
comes to play the part he does through 
working of evil wrought in the generation be 
hind him. The conception is interesting, bit 
not clearly worked out; suggestive, but, of 
reflection, appearing somewhat insubstantiah 
Perhaps the want of clinch about it come 
partly from the style of the writing which 
quires many a sentence to be read twice befom 
one has found one’s way through its intriea 
cies. Nevertheless, being aimed at 
super-aesthetic function of great drama 
we would certainly welcome this study # 
having importance. Little from the modem 
point of view has been written about th# 
themes for the stage, suggested by Aristotles 
famous definition of tragedy. ‘- 
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